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PREFACE. 



During the last few years the public press 
has teemed with works on Education, and 
popular attention has been extensively di-. 
rected to the subject. Notwithstanding this, 
Educational Practice is still in arrears. To 
extend the application of theories, stamped 
with the approbation of the master-intellects 
of the age, is the object of the present pub- 
lication. The beneficial influence of this 
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attempt will not- it is earnestly hoped, be 

diminished bv the fact thai it emanates from 

* 

one who has been twenty-eight years en- 
gaged in the work of instruction, and who 
lias discharged its duties with that zeal and 
enthusiasm which a conviction of its high 
importance and extensive utility alone could 
inspire. 



Hofwyx House, 
Stamford Hill. 
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When I consider the number of publications 
that have appeared on the subject of education, 
and the great exertions that have been made by 
talented individuals to place the subject fairly 
before the public, I shrink from the task of placing 
my efforts in competition with those of the 
distinguished writers who have preceded me in 
this career. When, however, I look at the little 
practical improvement that has resulted from their 
endeavours, and consider how necessary it is to 
repeat again and again any improvement that 
does not immediately appeal to the money-seek- 
ing propensity in man, I am emboldened to 
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add to the efforts that have been made to direct 
attention to a subject which every one, in his 
moments of reflection, will admit to be of vital 
interest to the community. I am still further 
encouraged to place my views before the public, 
by the fact that my predecessors have not ventured 
to enter upon details, which, from a quarter of a 
century's experience as a teacher, I have felt 
myself qualified and called upon to describe. The 
objection that is sometimes urged against writers 
on education, that they propound plans theo- 
retically good but utterly impracticable, will not, 
I flatter myself, apply to the present remarks 
which refer to plans and improvements that have 
stood the test of many years' experience. 

Before I direct attention to school education 
I must premise a few remarks on general educa- 
tion, its nature and application. It is still doubt- 
ful whether the true meaning of the term is 
generally understood. It is well known that 
Dr. Johnson defines education to be the "in- 
struction of children ;" also the " formation of 
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manners in youth." Now if this was the accepta- 
tion of the word in his time, it is quite clear that 
its signification must have materially altered. 
The word now appears to include all those cir- 
cumstances or influences that form or modify 
the human being and make him what he is. Hence 
we hear of the education of circumstances ; and 
scholastic education ; and, according to the period 
during which the educative means are employed 
we have infant education, and the education of 
childhood, youth, and manhood. Education has 
sometimes a special end, as musical education, 
commercial, naval, and military, though in most 
of these cases it is pretty certain that instruction 
only is intended. It is quite true that instruction 
in any art or science includes a certain amount 
of education, for it is impossible that any one 
can learn an art effectually without exercising 
his faculties upon it, and exercise is the great 
means by which the faculties become developed 
and improved. But the education thus obtained 
is partial and indirect, leaving that to be educed 

b 2 
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incidentally which ought to be the result of the 
most careful premeditation. 

Even when education is direct it is often ex- 
ceedingly partial, producing men of great talent 
in one or two directions, but unskilful and un- 
informed in every other. We meet with men of 
high intellectual attainments, but of little in- 
tegrity, and of slight physical capabilities — men of 
high classical attainments, but totally ignorant 
of the nature and uses of all things around them. 

I do not mean to assert, that when a man feels 
a vocation for any particular art or science he 
is not specially to cultivate it ; I believe that he 
ought to do so, for it is by this means chiefly that 
civilisation progresses: but there is a general 
culture which is required by all, and we ought 
not to forget that society expects from the edu- 
cator a man, and not a mere musician, mathe- 
matician, artist, or merchant. 

The most affectionate, persevering, and successr 
ful of modern educators, Pestalozzi, in speaking 
cm this subject, says, " a child is a being endowe4 
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with all the faculties of human nature, but none 
of them developed : a bud not yet opened. When 
the bud uncloses, every one of the leaves unfolds ; 
not one remains behind : such must be the process 
of education. No faculty in human nature but 
must be treated with the same attention, for their 
coagency alone can ensure success." Madame 
de Stael also remarks, " We pursue a false system 
of education when we would exclusively develope 
this or that quality of the mind." Milton also 
observes, that " an education is good only when 
it fits a man for all the employments of war and 
of peace." 

Although however education should be general, 
including the developement and culture of our 
whole being, yet, as I have before observed, wher- 
ever a decided bent exists, its expansion should 
not only be allowed but encouraged. Genius 
has made and will make its way in spite of all 
the obstacles that circumstances oppose to its pro- 
gress ; but the cases, in which this extraordinary 
generic power is manifested, are comparatively 
few, and provision must be made for the bulk of 
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mankind whose talents, though of a less splendid 
kind, are yet peculiar and demand peculiar treat- 
ment to enable them to attain their highest 
perfection. To observe these peculiarities, and 
to discover the best means to turn them to the 
advantage of the individual and society, is 
one of the most difficult problems in the art of 
education. 

On the subject of individual talent Godwin 
writes — " I am inclined to believe that, putting 
idiots and extraordinary cases out of the question, 
every human creature is endowed with talents, 
which, if rightly directed, would show him to be 
apt, adroit, intelligent, and acute in the walk for 
which his organization especially fitted him." 
On the other side, there are persons who assert 
that there is no such thing as genius or pecu- 
liarity of organization, that one man is as capable 
of becoming an eminent mathematician, musician, 
or artist, as another ; and that the whole difference 
lies in the circumstances by which individuals 
have been surrounded. At the first hearing this 
may appear exceedingly absurd, but we must 
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not dismiss it too hastily : in the imperfect state in 
which the educative art is, it is impossible to say 
what effects may be accomplished by rightly 
directed means. 

History shows that a decided mental advance 
has taken place, and in the walks of litera- 
ture and science a man must now possess either 
extraordinary talent, or unexampled industry, to 
distinguish himself in even a moderate degree 
among his fellow men. That this advance has 
not been greater must be attributed to the wrong 
direction which education has taken. By the 
methods generally in use the human being has not 
received a suitable culture. The whole resources 
of education, up to a recent period, have been 
expended in instructing our youth in the lan- 
guages of ancient Greece and Rome ; and not- 
withstanding the value of these languages intrin- 
sically, or as means of intellectual culture, still 
they are but languages, the representatives only 
of those things and facts with which the mind 
should be familiar. But the truth is now begin- 
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ning to be recognised, that it is by observations on 
things, and not on their verbal signs, that the 
faculties of the mind become developed and ma- 
tured. 

Though not disposed to subscribe to the doc- 
trine that there are no specific differences in 
mental organization, I may remark that, like 
other errors in the history of human progression, 
this also has its use. In the same way as the 
erroneous pursuits of the alchymist and the astro- 
loger improved and extended the sciences of 
chemistry and astronomy, so shall we find that 
the equally chimerical attempt to prove the 
equality of the intellectual energies will benefit 
the cause of education. The man, who is bent 
upon carrying out this opinion, will study every 
means which promises the remotest chance of 
success. He will, of course, make the human 
mind his study, and endeavour to discover the 
best possible methods of instruction as well as 
the most efficient modes of influencing the will, 
and thus by his experiments, though failures, 
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largely contribute to build up the science of 
education. 

Whether we adopt the one or the other view, 
we must, in this respect, pursue the same course, 
and so present our instructions that they shall be 
intelligible and agreeable; and we must also 
study the motives by which different individuals 
are influenced, and apply those that are best 
adapted to our purpose. 

In the early part of this lecture I have alluded 
to certain divisions which I characterised rather 
as belonging to instruction than education : 
there is, however, a natural and useful division 
in general education to which we must now 
direct attention — a threefold division on which we 
must particularly insist, the more especially as it 
has been too much the custom to consider all our 
cares as exclusively belonging to one only of the 
three. I, of course, allude to the division into 
Moral, Intellectual, and Physical. 

Intellectual Education, you are aware, relates 
to the culture of the senses — judgment, the 
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reason — in fact of that part of our nature deno- 
minated the thinking faculties, or, as it is some- 
times expressed, the head. 

Moral Education is the education of the feel- 
ings, and therefore is concerned with the disposi- 
tion, temper, affections, passions, and sentiments 
by which the will is influenced and conduct de- 
termined. 

Physical Education includes all those means 
and influences by which the body becomes 
strengthened and improved, and rendered fitter 
to perform its peculiar functions. 

In the ordinary practice of education the 
intellectual faculties alone are considered to re- 
quire culture, our moral nature is left to itself, or 
imagined to be included in that of the intellectual. 
In like manner the body in most cases receives 
no direct culture, and in many cases its vigour is 
altogether sacrificed to a morbid appetite for in- 
tellectual distinction. It would not, I conceive, 
be difficult to prove that individuals so acting do 
not effect the purpose for which f they make this 
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sacrifice, but that the intellect itself would evince 
greater acuteness, power, and energy, if the 
bodily organs and the feelings received their due 
share of attention. 

A question is sometimes raised, as to the time 
at which education should begin : but this evi- 
dently proceeds from a misapprehension of the 
object sought, and applies more properly to lite- 
rary instruction. Education undoubtedly begins 
at the first moment of the child's existence, and 
it is not only the mother's duty, but in many 
cases her highest pride and greatest pleasure, to 
watch over and cherish the dawning of conscious- 
ness and rationality in her babe. But what ele- 
ment is there in the child's nature to which we 
may appeal with success in the process of educa- 
tion ? What feeling is there, which, if enlisted 
on the side of virtue, renders our success certain? 
I answer, it is Affection. Not Fear, but Love — 
a feeling existing in every human being, and 
which, when duly cultivated, has power to subdue 
every selfish thought or desire — a divine instinct, 
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which seeks the sympathy of all, and freely 
sympathises with all. 

It was this holy principle that animated Howard 
and enabled him, in spite'of the dangers, difficul- 
ties, and obstacles he encountered, to go on 
rejoicing, visiting the sick and the prisoner, and 
making the hearts of the wretched to leap for 
joy. It was this, that supported Socratefe against 
the malice and ingratitude of his countrymen, 
and, in the consciousness of right, to drink of the 
fatal cup with equanimity. It was the vitalising 
influence of this feeling, which supported Pesta- 
lozzi in his arduous struggle with the prejudices 
by which he was opposed, and which eventually, 
notwithstanding the sneers of the conceited and 
the opposition of the interested, enabled him to 
triumph over every obstacle, and to exhibit to the 
world the powerful influence which love exercises 
over the human heart. It is this feeling that is 
so energetically manifested in a mother, that im- 
pels her to sacrifice every selfish desire, to sup- 
press every thought inimical to her child's welfare, 
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and which, in return, attaches the child to her 
with so ardent an affection. 

A mothers love, rationally directed, is the most 
important agent in early education, but its opera- 
tions must be uniform and consistent, of a cha- 
racter similar to that which Cowper beautifully 
describes, as 

" More endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall, 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes." 

/ 

This, the earliest period of life, is the time to cul- 
tivate good inclinations, to restrain the inordinate 
indulgence of the appetites, to regulate the tem- 
per, to habituate the child to self-command, self- 
control, and self-denial, and to accustom it to 
seek its chief delight in promoting the universal 
advancement of Truth and Goodness. 

It is an intense feeling of this truth that has 
led so many intelligent writers to urge the neces- 
sity of female education. Without this prelimi- 
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nary, no great or permanent advance can be made 
in moral education: the potent influence of mothers 
together with the child's susceptibility in the 
early periods of life, operate so powerfully in 
determining its disposition, temper, and habits, 
that the whole intellectual energies of the future 
man can do little more than slightly modify the 
character that has been formed. 

Another question, connected with this, has 
sometimes been discussed, and may here be ad- 
verted to, viz., the propriety of educating boys 
and girls together. The experiment has been 
tried, and it is said that no particular incon- 
venience has resulted; on the contrary it is 
affirmed, that the boys are refined and improved 
by the society of the girls, while the girls become 
strengthened and energised by the example of 
the boys. My own conviction is, that they should 
be educated together in the early part of their 
career ; say, until nine or ten years of age. Up 
to this point no material distinction need be made 
on account of sex — their studies will be the same, 
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and their recreations not widely different; but 
one thing, even at this period, I would insist on, 
namely, that they be never without a female di- 
rector : she will be as necessary to the boys as to 
the girls at an age when maternal tenderness is 
so essential to the culture of purity, affection, 
and sincerity. 

"No man can sympathise with a child's feelings 
so truly, so intimately, as woman ; he is deficient 
in the kindness which in her overflows : from her 
heart she pours out nourishment to the infant 
mind, which man's intellect in vain attempts to 
supply. No education, from which the mother 
virtually or actually is excluded, can suffice and 
satisfy; no education can be normal in which 
woman has no part, for without her, though the 
understanding may be brought out, the will 
which yields not to hard and harsh motives, but to 
soft and inviting spontaneities — which does not 
and cannot respond to mere intellectual teaching, 
but answers only to sympathetic persuasions, 
must remain comparatively dormant. Christian 
morals taught by female lips cease to be syllo- 
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gistic disputations, and become at once living 
principles, receiving illustration not only in the 
pictures of fancy and the moving shapes of strong 
imagination, but in the affectionate reality, true 
loving-kindness, good- will, and well-being, which 
live in woman*." 

After the age of ten I would separate the sexes, 
and their meetings should be only occasional, as 
in dancing and singing lessons, lectures, &c. By 
this means, I apprehend, a more beneficial in- 
fluence would be exerted than if they were con- 
tinually together. But though I advocate a 
separation at the age T have named, let it not be 
imagined that I would cut off the female student 
from those scientific and literary pursuits that 
are considered essential to boys. Though in 
separate apartments they would still pursue, 
coeval with the boys, the same course of studies 
as they had previously commenced, modified 
only by the peculiar requirements of their taste 
.and social condition. 



* Heraud's Essay on Education, p. 241 of the " Educator." 
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In unfolding the moral nature of beings so 
various as children by nature and circumstances 
have become at the period when their public 
education commences, it will soon be recognised 
that certain feelings require encouragement, 
others restraint. The animal propensities and 
desires are active enough in most children, 
and are constantly being excited and en- 
couraged by the conversation and example of 
their associates. The chief business of the edu- 
cator is to keep them within due limits, and to en- 
deavour to place them under the control of reason 
and conscience ; but how this is to be accomplished 
is indeed a difficult question — a question which 
requires infinitely more consideration than has 
yet been given to it. It cannot be doubted that 
if we attempt to suppress these lower manifes- 
tations we do violence to our nature, for so 
powerful are these animal instincts, and so neces- 
sary to the preservation of our being, that by 
their very nature they become more energetic 
by opposition, and hence frequently the origin 
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of that gigantic opponent to moral advancement — 
self-will or obstinacy. 

In the absence of more certain means our best 
course, as it appears to me, is to avoid as much 
as possible exciting the lower feelings, while we 
assiduously cultivate the higher and the intellect. 
Let us pause a moment to consider whether this 
is our usual practice. What are the means by 
which attempts are made to stimulate the intellect 
and to produce moral phenomena ? Are they not 
excitements of those very desires and inclinations 
which it is the object of moral culture to assist 
in repressing? In the encouragement given to 
emulation, in rewards, punishments, place- taking, 
and public exhibitions, do we not make direct 
and forcible appeals to the love of superiority, of 
applause, power, and wealth; and are we not 
therefore immediately instrumental in fostering 
ambition, vanity, pride, avarice, hatred, malice, 
and conceit? There would be little difficulty in 
showing that this enumeration of evils, arising out 
of our present system, is not overcharged, I there- 
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fore feel justified in asserting that external rewards 
as well as punishments, how valuable soever they 
may be as incentives to intellectual exertions, 
are injurious to our moral nature, since they not 
only lead to immoral and anti-christian feelings, 
but by becoming a substitute for those internal 
and natural sentiments which the Creator has 
implanted in every bosom, tend to enfeeble and 
eventually to stifle conscience itself. 

" Our public hives of puerile resort, 
That are of chief and most approved report, 
To such base hopes in many a sordid soul 
Owe their repute in part, but not the whole. 
A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestioned, though the jewel be but glass ; 
That with a world, not often over nice, 
Ranks as a virtue and is yet a vice, 
Or rather a gross compound justly tried 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and. pride — 
Contributes most perhaps t' enhance their fame 
And emulation is its specious name. 
Boys once on fire with their contentious zeal 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel, 

c 2 
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The prize of beauty in a woman's eyes, 

Not brighter than in theirs the scholar's prize. 

The spirit of that competition burns 

With all variety of ill by turns: 

Each vainly magnifies his own success, 

Resents his fellow's, wishes it were less, 

Exults in his miscarriage if he fail, 

Deems his reward too great if he prevail, 

And labours to surpass him day and night, 

Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 

The spur is powerful, and I grant its force, 

It pricks the genius forward in its course, 

Allows short time for play, and none for sloth, 

And felt alike by each advances both. 

But judge where so much evil intervenes 

Tbe end, though plausible, not worth the means, 

Weigh for a moment classical desert 

Against a heart depraved and temper hurt. 

Hurt too perhaps for life ; for early wrong 

Done to the nobler part affects it long. 

And you are staunch indeed in learning's cause, 

If you can crown a principle that draws 

Such mischiefs after it, with much applause*." 

* Cowper's Tirocinium, 
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From the general tenor of the preceding re- 
marks I think it will be evident that I consider, 
for the purposes of moral advancement, the 
parents as the best educators ; but, as society is 
at present constituted, the practical illustration of 
this position is next to impossible, for were the 
will ever so favourably disposed, opportunity would 
in most cases be wanting. The tyranny of fashion 
in the higher classes, and the pressing demands 
of business and labour in the middle and lower 
classes, utterly preclude the possibility of effec- 
tually performing that most important of man's 
social and religious duties — the education of his 
own child. Since then, be the cause what it may, 
private education cannot be conveniently adopted, 
schools must be provided, and it becomes an 
important question to determine on what principle 
they might be most efficiently conducted. 

A great outcry has at times been raised, and 
occasionally with good cause, against private edu- 
cational establishments. It has been often said 
that they are conducted on purely mercenary prin- 
ciples, that the one great and only object is the 
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pecuniary aggrandizement of the master. But 
where this is not the case, and I know many 
instances in which it is not, still it may be urged 
that schools in general are totally inefficient for 
the purposes of moral culture. While education 
is looked upon as a trading profession, while it is 
so ill paid compared with other professions, and 
above all, while its professors receive so little 
respect or distinction in society, schools will be 
conducted on mercenary principles, and by per- 
sons who have no title to that consideration and 
confidence which are essential to their success as 
educators. 

It is justly observed by a talented writer on this 
subject, that " education in this country is, at 
present, completely a trade — a trade often in the 
grossest sense, with all the accompaniments of 
rivalry and competition, of underselling and 
overprofessing, of puffing and quackery. It is 
the most completely open trade in the community : 
it may be entered without apprenticeship or 
preparation, without examination or certificate of 
fitness. It therefore embraces, as might be ex- 
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pected, a great variety of professors. It is, in 
fact, taken up continually by multitudes as a last 
resource for a livelihood, when some other kind 
of business, or perhaps almost every other, has 
proved unsuccessful. The teacher advertises his 
own plans, proclaims his own abilities, and pro- 
poses his own prices ; and, if he can gain credit for 
all his professions, and if his prices suit the general 
standard, he obtains scholars*." 

In reference to pecuniary matters, it is highly 
desirable that the educator should be entirely free, 
so that no ideas of gain or monetary responsi- 
bility should distract his attention from his duties, 
or warp his judgment as to the proper means 
to be employed in the mental developement of 
his pupils. 

Another important means of obviating the ob- 
jections stated in the above quotation, and one 
which would tend most powerfully to elevate the 
educator to that rank in society which the im- 
portance of his functions merits, and on which 

* Higginson, p. 276 of the "Educator. " 
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his usefulness in a great measure depends, is a 
public examination of his fitness — not a mere 
enquiry into the extent and depth of his know- 
ledge, but a searching investigation into his 
moral character, his abilities in teaching, and his 
general suitability in intelligence, temper, dis- 
position, and energies for the due performance of 
the most responsible, most onerous, and most 
important duties that any individual in society 
can be called upon to perform. " We train men 
for every occupation under heaven but that 
which most requires it. No preparation is 
thought necessary for the art of education, and 
there is accordingly no established mode of train- 
ing for it in existence*." 

That children can be morally educated and 
in large numbers, the success of Pestalozzi fully 
proves. It has been argued that there are few Pes- 
talozzis in the world, a fact which needs not excite 
any surprise, when it is considered how little 
encouragement, especially in this country, is 

* Lalor's Essay. 
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given to any teacher who conscientiously en" 
deavours to develope the spiritual rather than the 
commercial propensities of his pupils. It is true 
that few can do as he did, few have that strong and 
enduring love for their species which he had; but 
it may be reasonably expected, as it is earnestly 
hoped, that some are following his bright ex- 
ample, and that as his methods become better 
known and his spirit more generally cultivated 
the number will greatly increase. 

As I have more than once alluded to this cele- 
brated individual, and may again have occasion 
to do so, I deem it necessary to say a few words, 
in illustration, to those who either have not heard 
of him, or have misapprehended his character 
and pretensions. 

Pestalozzi was a Swiss, who devoted the greater 
part of a long life in endeavours to benefit his 
country by means of education. In his first efforts 
he took fifty or sixty children into his house, 
and, mingling labour with instruction, endea- 
voured to raise their intellectual and moral condi- 
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tion, as well as to lead them to acquire practical 
abilities and industrious habits, by which they 
might keep themselves in a situation favourable 
to improvement Notwithstanding the difficulties 
of his position, want of sufficient means, and a de- 
ficiency of worldly prudence, he yet continued to 
feed, shelter, and educate the friendless poor for 
fifteen years, when he was at length reluctantly 
compelled to desist. He subsequently taught in a 
government school at Stantz, afterwards at Burg- 
dorf, and finally settled at Yverdon where the 
number of his pupils sent from various parts of 
Europe amounted at one time to nearly two 
hundred. He published several works on educa- 
tion, and manuals for teachers, and died in the 
year 1827. Of him it has been said, 

" Whene'er he taught 
He put so much of heart into the act, 
That his example had a magnet's force, 
And all were swift to follow 
Whom all loved." 
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Much misapprehension has existed in this 
country respecting Pestalozzi's character and 
claims. It has been considered by some that his 
plans of education were confined to object les- 
sons ; by others, that it was limited to mathe- 
* matical and physical studies, that its essence was 
intellectual and not moral; and a number of 
other suppositions, either palpably absurd or com- 
pletely false, have been made. Instead of ex- 
posing the error of these, I prefer to state what 
I consider Pestalozzi has accomplished for hu- 
manity. As far as I can learn from reading, and 
from conversation with his personal friends, his 
efforts were directed — 

1. To place education on a moral and religious 
basis, by establishing Affection instead of Fear as 
the bond of union between the preceptor and his 
pupil. 

2. To substitute a real education for a verbal 
one — a knowledge of facts founded on the child's 
own observation, instead of a notion of words 
having no real foundation whatever. 
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3. To arrange the different branches of study 
in such order that the child's progress therein 
should be gradual, certain, and pleasant. 

Now it would be absurd to suppose that Pesta- 
iozzi was the first person to whom these ideas 
occurred, they have been known and partially 
acted upon for many hundred years; but I believe 
it may be truly said that, among the moderns, to 
him is due the merit of having applied them on 
a large scale to scholastic education, and by this 
means succeeded in arresting public attention 
and directing its efforts into a better channel. 
To give some idea of the nature and results of his 
efforts I will introduce two extracts from Dr. Bi- 
ber's Memoirs of Pestalozzi. In the first, Pesta- 
lozzi was teaching an incongruous number of 
children at Stantz, amid the desolations produced 
by war. The children were some of the lowest 
classes of society, mingled with others of a higher 
class but equally destitute. One unfurnished 
room was all the accommodation he at first could 
give. Many of the children being catholics were 
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prejudiced by their parents against Pestalozzi on 
account of his being a protestant. No books, no 
school apparatus, no sleeping apartments — in 
lact, the circumstances were so unfavourable that 
we can hardly imagine that any individual could 
have had the courage to meet them, or the per- 
severance to overcome them. But Pestalozzi 
cheerfully undertook the task, and with the most 
heroic self-denial resolutely persevered and suc- 
cessfully accomplished it 

" There in the midst of his children he forgot 
that there was any world besides his asylum; 
and as their circle was an universe to him so was 
\ie to them all in all. From morning to night he 
was the centre of their existence. To him they 
owed every comfort and every enjoyment, and 
whatever hardships they had to endure he was 
their fellow-sufferer. He partook of their meals 
and slept among them. In the evening he 
prayed with them before they went to bed ; and 
from his conversation they dropped into the arms 
of slumber. At the first dawn of light it was his 
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voice that called them to the light of the rising 
sun and to the praise of their heavenly Father. 
All day he stood amongst them teaching the 
ignorant and assisting the helpless, encouraging 
the weak and admonishing the transgressor. His 
hand was daily with them joined in theirs, his 
eye beaming with benevolence rested on theirs. 
He wept when they wept, and rejoiced when they 
rejoiced. He was to them a father, and they 
were to him as children. 

" Such love could not fail to win their hearts, 
the most savage and the most obstinate could not 
resist its soothing influence. Discontent and 
peevishness ceased ; and a number of between 
seventy or eighty children, whose dispositions 
had been far from kind and their habits any thing 
but domestic, were thus converted in a short time 
into a peaceable family circle in which it was 
delight to exist*." 

This extract furnishes an example of Pesta- 

* Biter's Memoirs of Pestalozzi, p. 34. 
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iozzi's proceedings in a most trying and difficult 
position : another passage, from the same author, 
will familiarise us with the effects he produced 
under improved circumstances, when the children 
of princes and noblemen were among the pupils 
which were sent to him from different parts of 
Europe. 

" Never, perhaps, has the idea of domestic life, 
in the highest sense of the word, been more beau- 
tifully realised, never the effect of a Christian 
family spirit more powerfully illustrated, than it 
was in the flourishing times of the establishment 
at Yverdon, in which persons of all ages, of all 
ranks, of all nations — persons of the most dif- 
ferent gifts and abilities, and of the most opposite 
characters — were united together by that unaf- 
fected love which Pestalozzi, in years a man 
verging to the grave, but in heart and mind a 
genuine child, seemed to breathe out continually 
and to impart to all that came within his circle. 
His children forgot that they had any other home, 
his teachers that there was any world beside the 
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institution. Even the eldest members of this 
great family, men who had attained all the ma- 
turity of manhood, venerated Pestalozzi with all 
the reverence of true filial affection, and cherished 
towards each other, and towards the younger 
teachers and pupils, a genuine brotherly feeling, 
such as has perhaps never existed on earth since 
the days of the pristine Christian church. There 
was no man that claimed any privilege for him- 
self, none that sought any thing apart from the 
others. All the goods of the earth and all the 
gifts of immortality, by whomsoever they might 
be possessed, were enjoyed in common by all ; 
every individual, with all that he had and all that 
he could command, devoted himself to the hap- 
piness and improvement of all. There were not 
times and places set apart for duty, and times 
and places left without duty ; in every place, and 
at every moment there was a claim of duty upon 
the conscience of every individual; but the dis- 
charge of that duty was not a toilsome drudgery, 
it was a true delight." 
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<c Teachers and children were entirely amalga- 
mated : they not only slept in the same room and 
shared together all the enjoyments and labours of 
the day, but they were on a footing of perfect ease 
and familiarity. There was no pedantic supe- 
riority, no foppery of condescension on the part 
of the teacher ; nor was there in the pupils the 
slavish humility of fear, or the arrogant presump- 
tion of an equality which does not exist in the 
nature of things. The same man that read a 
lecture on history one hour would, perhaps, in 
the next, sit on the same form with his pupils in 
a lesson of arithmetic or geometry; nay, he would 
without compromising his dignity request their 
assistance and receive their hints. Such facts 
were of daily occurrence in a house, in which 
every one was a teacher of what he knew, and 
every one, even the head himself, a learner of 
what he knew not. The children saw in Pesta- 
lozzi their father, in the teachers of the house 
their elder brethren, and they needed no rules to 
keep them in subjection where a constant exer- 
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cise of kindness imposed upon them the restraint 
of duty and hourly obligation." 

In returning to the constitution of schools I 
shall not attempt to detail the many errors that 
I know to exist, but rather state what I conceive 
schools ought to be and might be made. 

I need hardly say, that every scholastic insti- 
tution should have a religiously moral basis — 
that every part of the human constitution should 
receive its appropriate share of culture — that 
every child should be considered as a moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical being. In directing public 
attention to the necessity for a moral constitution 
of schools I shall be met with the argument that 
they are already so constituted — that religion 
and morality are taught in all our public schools 
as well as in most private ones — that learned, 
pious, and amiable individuals have the direction 
of them, and therefore all that is required is 
already done. But allowing the truth of the 
premises, the conclusion drawn therefrom is by 
no means correct. How amiable and estimable 
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soever these individuals may be, it must still be 
borne in mind that they, as well as that portion of 
the public, that upholds them, are the slaves of 
the public opinion of past ages, and notwithstand- 
ing the examples of a superior education offered, 
to our notice by almost every state in Europe and 
in America, notwithstanding our lectures, essays, 
and discussions point to something better, still 
we continue creatures of habit to pursue and 
to defend customs as repugnant to humanity 
as they are inefficient for the true purpose of 
Christian education. Without endeavouring to 
arouse public feeling against the practices of 
any public or private educational establishment, I 
may be allowed to state my conviction that Moral 
Education never can be effected through Fear. 
Lying, deceit, dissimulation, sulleniiess, obsti- 
nacy, slyness, revenge, and a whole tribe of similar 
vices, originate from undue severity, from a dis- 
cipline founded on fear. Manners may be im- 
proved, certain moral habits may be formed, but 
moral principles and the kindly affections must 
have a different source. 

d 2 
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Among the ancient Persians it is recorded, 
" Boys were sent to school to learn justice and 
virtue, as they were in other places to learn arts 
and sciences ; and, as in other states, legislators 
are satisfied with enacting punishments for cri- 
minals, the Persians endeavoured so to order it 
as to have no criminals among them." Would 
to God that our legislators would act upon so 
noble a principle! and in no way could they more 
effectually promote it than in directing their efforts 
towards the moral education of the young. In 
the dislipline of schools this preventive principle 
is of the first importance ; thousands of venial 
faults that afterwards lead to crime, might be 
checked by timely interference, or totally pre- 
vented by careful watchfulness. 

One of the best means then to diminish punish- 
ment is to obviate its necessity by preventing the 
commission of crime, and this may be achieved 
to a great extent in schools in, among others, the 
following ways — 

1. By rendering, as far as possible, the comt 
mission of the offence impossible. 
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2. By strict supervision to render detection 
certain. 

3. By supplying those wants, or furnishing 
those conveniences, the absence of which might 
occasion offence. 

4. By furnishing useful and interesting occu- 
pation to both mind and body. 

5. By assisting the child to overcome moral 
and intellectual difficulties. 

By these and similar means the number of 
offences will be considerably reduced, and the 
opportunity for direct moral culture greatly im- 
proved; and the temper of both teacher and 
pupil being preserved from that fretfulness which 
results from the frequent commission and punish- 
ment of petty faults, the educator will secure 
that equanimity which is indispensible in the pro- 
motion of the moral advancement of the pupil. 
The means of accomplishing this moral progression 
are various ; many incidentally occurring in the 
intellectual culture of the child, and others may 
be devised for the purpose. Of the former kind 
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the studies of reading and composition furnish 
examples, and one of the latter, which I consider 
cannot be too highly estimated, is the practice of 
reading to the pupils histories, biographies, or 
such tales as those found in Miss Edgeworth's 
Parents' Assistant. In our questions on the 
various events and characters delineated in such 
works we have excellent opportunities of eliciting 
the sentiments of the hearers, and of correcting 
any misapprehensions or erroneous notions that 
may have found a place in the youthful mind. 
In listening to these tales of juvenile intrepidity, 
generosity, honesty, candour, and noble-minded- 
ness, young persons are deeply interested, and 
insensibly become imbued with the sentiments of 
those they admire, and endeavour to emulate the 
virtues which are there so naturally and forcibly 
depicted. 

It is not, however, sufficient that the teacher 
place before his pupils the best precepts or the 
brightest recorded examples, unless in his own 
conduct he present to them a living example 
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in accordance with his instructions. The utmost 
circumspection should therefore be exercised by 
the educator and all by whom the child is sur- 
rounded, so that in those whom he is expected to 
reverence he may observe on all occasions the 
purest sentiments and the most conscientious 
conduct. 

From the preceding remarks it will be readily 
inferred that I consider schools should be under 
what is termed moral discipline ; but as different 
individuals may attach different ideas to this phrase 
I will endeavour to explain in what sens$ I use it. 
There are persons who suppose that no kind of 
force or compulsion should be. used in the edu-~ 
cation of children, but that all the effects of the 
most perfect culture may be produced by appeals 
to reason and conscience. I am willing enough 
to agree with this abstractedly, and to allow that 
if our educators and our educational machinery 
were perfect this might be accomplished; but 
as this is an impossible supposition, I have con- 
cluded from reasoning and experience that a 
certain degree of authority must be delegated 
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to the educator to compel an observance of 
those regulations, or a performance of those duties, 
which are essential to the happiness and improve- 
ment of the pupil and those with whom he 
may be associated. Moral discipline, then, I un- 
derstand to be the government and education of 
youth by motives chiefly addressed to the higher 
feelings and the intellect, but with the power and 
the determination to inflict pain, when other 
means fail to effect the purpose for which they 
are employed. This is not inconsistent with the 
enjoyment of the affection and confidence of the 
pupils, and cannot justly be confounded with that 
system whose prime mover is fear. 

To prevent, however, any misapprehension on 
this point I will make two or three remarks on 
the subject of punishment. I conceive — 

1. That corporal punishments are not only 
unnecessary but mischievous, and ought on no 
account to be employed in schools. 

2. That the amount of other punishments for 
any offence should be as small as possible. 

3. That it should be so administered, and fol- 
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lowed by such remarks, as should lead 4 the pupil 
to acknowledge its justice and necessity, and thus 
prevent the growth and continuance of resentful 
feelings. 

It would be difficult for me to recal all the 
arguments by which I come to these conclusions, 
perhaps one or two may be sufficient. My principal 
objection to corporal punishment arises from the 
almost impossibility of its being administered with 
justice and temper. It is so unnatural a relation 
for the teacher to stand in to the pupil, that the 
consciousness of this alone renders him unjust ; 
and, if the pupil show any opposition to his 
punishment, the teacher (being both judge and 
executioner) wreaks his vengeance on the victim 
with a determination and barbarity that would 
disgrace a savage. But setting corporal punish- 
ment aside as a practice that is gradually falling 
into disuse, we may further remark that punish- 
ments of all kinds should be as infrequent and 
as light as possible. It has been thought that if 
we punish at all, we should punish severely, but 
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an experienced intelligence will declare that this 
is unnecessary, and that, if a proper relationship 
subsist between the educator and his pupil, a 
very small penalty will in most cases be sufficient 
to reconduct him into the path of duty. Above all 
things, however, we must guard against allowing 
the child to imagine that he is punished unjustly or 
vindictively. The teacher should at any cost pre- 
serve the pupil's confidence. This is often ma- 
terially injured by well-intentioned but injudicious 
parental interference. A child is required, at an 
early age, to learn Latin, dancing, French, or some 
other accomplishment considered necessary for 
him, but to which, as it often happens, he has an in- 
vincible repugnance. To obtain a creditable result 
from an un willing. mind, the child must be fre- 
quently punished; and, as the opposition in- 
creases, the severity of the punishment is in- 
creased, till at last the child's taste for learning 
of every kind is weakened and his temper quite 
spoiled; he becomes irritable, sullen, and ob- 
stinate, and looks upon his teacher as his greatest 
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enemy: all confidence is destroyed, — moral edu- 
cation is lost. 

As an element affecting school education some 
remarks may be useful on the subject of number. 
A school should, in my opinion, either be very 
small or very large, that is, it should consist of 
eight or ten pupils, in which case the education 
might be purely domestic, or it should include from 
fifty to a hundred pupils. The subject of numbers 
is necessarily connected with pecuniary calcu- 
lations, but the opinion I have here given is inde- 
pendent of this consideration. A large school, it is 
true, requires the most energetic supervision, but 
when this is well accomplished the opportunities 
for the developement and formation of character, 
general intellectual culture, and preparation for 
the duties of life, are far superior to those enjoyed 
in a small establishment. In the establishment 
of such a school as that to which reference is 
here made, a number of buildings and other con- 
veniences, domestic and scientific, would be 
requisite — the size, form, and position of which 
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Besides these the usual domestic offices should 
be arranged so as to afford the greatest facility 
for order and cleanliness, as well as to avoid many 
inconveniences resulting from too close an inti- 
macy between the pupils and the servants of the 
establishment. 

In respect to the classification of the pupils, I 
think it highly advisable that all under eight 
years of age should have a separate play-ground, 
school-room, &c. ; that little girls should be re- 
ceived into this department, and that the educa- 
tion should partake of the character of an infant 
school in this respect ; that more attention should 
be paid to the establishment of sound health and 
morals, and the formation of good habits, than to 
the acquirement of learning or skill. The ma- 
nagement of this department would therefore 
more appropriately devolve on a female educator. 

Our next enquiry may relate to the subjects 
that should be taught, either as knowledge to be 
applied, or as means of mental developement. In 
intellectual culture, the senses (the natural inlets 
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for all knowledge of external nature) would 
first demand attention. Every effort should be 
used to cultivate and improve the senses of sight, 
touch, (fee, by employing them incessantly accord- 
ing to their nature, and thus an investigation 
into the properties, functions, uses, and relations 
of ordinary substances and objects would form 
the student's first introduction into the world of 
knowledge. These lessons ' would be more ele- 
mentary or otherwise according to the extent of 
maternal culture which the child had pre- 
viously enjoyed. Relations of number, size, and 
form would then follow, and these, combined with 
instruction in the mother-tongue, linear drawing, 
and singing, would form the first course of in- 
struction. 

When, by means of this preparatory exercise, 
the perceptive faculties of the pupils had been 
evolved and strengthened, they would be ready 
to enter upon an extensive course of instruction 
in Literature, Science, and Art as arranged in the 
following tabular 
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PROGRAMME. 

1. STUDY OF THE NATU.RB* PROPERTIES, AND USES 
OF THINGS. 



Lessons on the parts, 
qualities, and functions 
of common substances 
and objects. 



Natural History 



Chemistry 



{ 



Natural and Experimen- 
tal Philosophy ... 



Elementary instruction in Zo- 
ology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, &c. ; Physiology, 
and Mental Philosophy. 

Illustrations of Natural Phe- 
nomena and various pro- 
cesses in the Arts. 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, Op- 
tics, Astronomy, Electricity, 
Magnetism, Meteorology, 
Machinery, &c. 



2. LAWS OF NUMBER, FORM, AND MAGNITUDE. 

Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Geometry, Algebra, Men- 
suration, Land-surveying, 
Mathematics ... { Conic Sections, Plane and 

Spherical Trigonometry, 
Navigation,Differential and 
Integral Calculus, &c. 
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3. DESCRIPTION OF THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 
EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 



History 
Geography 



Ancient, Modern ; 
Biography. 

Physical, Political, Mathema- 
tical. 



4. VERBAL EXPRESSION. 



Modern and Ancient 
Languages 



Writing 
Drawing 
Music 



English, French, German, 
Latin, Greek. 



5. ARTS. 

Plain and Ornamental. 

V Perspective, Mechanical, Fi- 
( gure, Landscape, &c. 

Flute, Violin, Singing* 



6. PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 



{ 



Dancing, Drilling, Gymnas- 
tics, Swimming, Gardening, 
Carpentery, Turnery, &c. 



In order that the instruction given in the 
sciences, languages, and arts may be real, effi- 
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cient, and in accordance with the principles pre- 
viously enounced, an extensive collection of 
books, apparatus, and philosophical illustrations 
would be required, the extent and character of 
which may be thus described — 

A selection of books for private reading and 

study. 
Relief and plain maps. 
Blank and printed globes. 
Museum of objects, illustrating the geography 

of different countries. 
Collections of objects illustrative of manufac- 
tures and processes in the arts. 
Cabinets of geological specimens, minerals, 

fossils, and ores. 
Telescopes, sextants, theodolites, and other in- 
struments for astronomical and geodesical 
observations. 
Chemical and Philosophical apparatus — such 
as the air-pump, electrical machine, Vol- 
taic battery, magnets, microscopes, steam- 
engines, models of machinery, various 
tools, &c. 
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In separately commenting on the different de- 
partments of study, I shall take them in the 
order in which I have enumerated them. 

1. Study of the Nature, Properties, and Uses of Things. 

Natural History in its various departments 
furnishes much that is highly instructive to 
children, and perfectly intelligible when properly 
taught. It is not necessary to commence with 
long lists of names which would rather disgust 
than interest, but a number of objects in each 
department may be examined separately and 
afterwards arranged. The child's attention may 
be directed to observe the form, habits, food, &c. 
of the animals around him ; and subsequently 
their place in a scientific arrangement may be 
made an object of consideration. 

For those parts of Natural History, where 
living specimens cannot be procured, well deline- 
ated drawings, exhibited with the magic lantern, 
will form an interesting substitute; but this need 
only apply to foreign animals, or to the internal 
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structure of native ones. Birds may be observed 
in numbers: fishes now and then: insects in 
abundance: shells also, and their inhabitants, 
furnish an interesting study for young minds and 
may be amply illustrated. 

Mineralogy and Geology admit of ready illus- 
tration. Ordinary minerals may be examined, 
their places in rocks pointed out, and the general 
arrangement of strata shown by diagrams or by 
visits to any neighbouring spot where they may 
happen to be visible. Specimens of rocks may 
be shown, and their situation and chief geogra- 
phical localities pointed out : the modes of pro- 
curing them, the preparation they undergo, and 
the uses to which they are applied, may in suc- 
cession be taught. 

The production of coal and the various metals; 
the nature of mines and mining operations ; the 
processes of smelting, casting, refining, and the 
application of the various substances to the 
purposes of life, as in building and paving, as 
well as to the manufacture of millstones, grind- 

e 2 
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stones, slates, hones, and a variety of other 
articles. 

In a similar way Botany may be rendered 
practically useful and highly interesting by con- 
necting it with gardening. Lessons may be given 
in the garden on the culture of various plants, 
their natural localities, their physiological struc- 
ture, and their uses. The beauty of colour, form, 
and arrangement, that are displayed in the vege- 
table world, with the many curious instances of 
the adaptation of suitable means to the accomplish- 
ment of desirable ends, which constantly occur 
to the student of vegetable nature, render it a 
study of great moral as well as scientific interest. 
Not the least of its advantages is the healthy tone, 
both moral and physical, it gives to the system 
by the necessary practice of cheerful occupation 
in the open air. 

Chemistry is another of the sciences well 
adapted for early instruction. The insight it 
affords into nature and natural phenomena, and 
the light it throws upon many curious processes, 
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both natural and artificial, render it deeply in- 
teresting to the student and peculiarly serviceable 
in eliciting and exercising his growing powers : 
— among other subjects, which this study will 
present to his observation, may be mentioned the 
processes of respiration and digestion, decompo- 
sition of vegetable and animal matter, combus- 
tion, &c. The processes of dying, calico-printing, 
distilling, brewing, baking, enamelling, porcelain- 
making, tanning, paper-making, bleaching, &c, 
&c; the preparation of various substances as 
alum, soda, vegetable acids, pigments, dye, blue, 
starch, gas, gunpowder, plaister of Paris, steel, 
soap, and the different medicines and other sub- 
stances yielded by the vegetable world. In 
studying these the pupil would proceed alto- 
gether by experiment, and would therefore not 
only learn a lesson of self-dependence, so valuable 
in every situation of life, but become less liable 
to be the dupe of opinions formed on insufficient 
evidence. 

Natural Philosophy comes next in our list, and 
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this may be divided into two courses — one, ele- 
mentary, in which the simplest principles and 
the most striking facts would be illustrated ex- 
perimentally in lectures ; and the other, going 
more deeply into the sciences, would be taught 
in lessons to those whose mathematical attain- 
ments had prepared them for these studies. 

I need hardly say of what importance it is at 
the present time to possess a knowledge of the 
various sciences comprehended under this term. 
It cannot be necessary in an age rife with scien- 
tific applications to proceed far in illustrating the 
value of a knowledge of the sciences of mechanics 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, electricity, and 
magnetism ; nor is it needful to show how im- 
portant to society in general it is to be familiar 
with the principles of machinery, which play so 
important a part in the political economy of the 
country. To understand the construction and 
modus operandi of pumps, syphons, and other 
hydraulic machines — to be conversant with the 
properties of air and the constitution of the at- 
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mosphere — to familiarise the mind with the 
wonders of light, heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism, all of which have lately contributed in so 
extraordinary a manner to the advancement of 
the arts of life. All these and more Natural 
Philosophy explains: and these surely should 
form part, and an important part, of a liberal 
education. 

•2. Laws of Number, Form, and Magnitude. 

The next department, the Mathematics, is one 
that should be studied during the whole period 
of school education. Including as they do those 
valuable branches of practical sciences, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, trigono- 
metry, &c, it will at once be evident that, both 
for their extent and importance, a considerable 
time must be appropriated to them. In the early 
part the instruction should be conducted by 
means of sensible objects, and afterwards the 
mind well trained and exercised by questions to 
be solved mentally ; and as soon as a sufficient 
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proficiency is attained in calculation, these sciences 
should be applied not only to the solution of 
questions of life and business, but also to those 
pertaining to the physical sciences. In the latter 
case much additional interest will be given to 
the higher branches of these sciences by the 
datas being furnished by the pupil's own obser- 
vation, as in the case of measuring and surveying 
land with the chain and theodolite, ascertaining 
the heights and distances of hills or remarkable 
buildings in the vicinity, laying down maps of the 
heavens by observations with the sextant or a 
transit instrument. A number of other cases 
might be mentioned in which the pupil furnishing 
his own data, the calculation of results, would 
possess a double interest, as tending to confirm 
or disprove the correctness of his observation. 

Geography, so far as regards the position of 
places, their relative magnitude, &c, may be 
learned by the study of maps, charts, globes, and 
pictorial representations, while the descriptive 
facts would be furnished by books of modern 
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travels. Maps of the various countries should be 
constantly drawn, and the productions, as far as 
possible, submitted to the inspection of the pupil. 
The mathematical principles of the Globe would 
be taught in connection with Astronomy, which 
science as well as the others should be founded as 
much as possible upon actual observation. The 
wonders of the starry world would have much 
more interest for young as well as old, could they 
by means of the telescope become personally ac- 
quainted with those extraordinary appearances 
and changes which they are usually obliged to 
take on authority. The magic lantern also fur- 
nishes a good means of illustrating this subject, 
as many of the phenomena can be aptly repre- 
sented by moveable diagrams. This mode of 
illustration would also be of benefit in Geography 
and History, by representing distant places and 
things, and the events, customs, and costumes of 
past ages. In this way the attention would be 
riveted on the leading features of particular 
events, and a vast fund of real and accurate in- 
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formation would be attained and take the place 
of that vague, shadowy, and confused mass of 
notions with which the mind of the student of 
Geography and Astronomy is too frequently bur- 
dened. 

3. Description of the Past and Present State of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants. 

The study of History may be made subservient 
to further improvement in Geography by esta- 
blishing the very important habit of referring to 
maps for the names of those places that have 
been the theatres of any remarkable events. 
Both history and biography, however, derive their 
greatest value as educational means from their 
subserviency to moral developement, not only 
furnishing examples of high moral feelings, pa- 
triotism, and philanthropy for our imitation 
under similar circumstances, but affording ample 
materials for the exercise of the judgment on 
the characters and motives of the various actors, 
and the tendency of the different actions and 
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events which are successively presented to our 
view. The passage from this study to a conside- 
ration of the faculties and mode of operation of the 
human mind is short and easy, and many oppor- 
tunities will occur, while engaged in the study of 
men and manners, of turning the attention of the 
pupil inward to a review and examination of the 
leading feelings and intellectual faculties, which 
prompt and direct him in his intercourse with the 
world. 

4. Verbal Expression. 

The study of Language, which next claims our 
attention, is one of great importance, not only in 
itself as the ordinary medium of communication 
between man and man, but as a means of deve- 
loping thought and the power of reason. It is 
of the greatest importance to the student's pro- 
gress, not only that he should have clear and 
distinct ideas on every subject, but also that he 
should be able to give a full and distinct expla- 
nation of that which he has learned. To do this 
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he should be early accustomed to express his 
thoughts, feelings, and observations with the ut- 
most precision and elegance. It is by no means 
a difficult task to furnish lessons in composition 
which shall so vary in their character and the 
difficulties they present, as to be applicable to 
every part of the period of school education, and 
the effect which this has in evolving the powers 
of thought and clearness, copiousness and accu- 
racy of expression must be experienced to be 
justly appreciated. 

Next to the power of clothing our thoughts in 
appropriate language is that of distinct and 
agreeable enunciation. It has often been a subject 
of regret that so few persons are able to read 
aloud so as to give full effect to the sentiments 
of an author, and convey a correct impression to 
their hearers, and as this power is so eminently 
useful in a country where every citizen may 
require publicly to address his fellow-men, no 
means should be omitted in every scholastic 
establishment to attain a correct, distinct, and 
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forcible pronunciation, and a clear conception of 
the tones, emphases, cadences, and other requi- 
sites of a just and pleasing elocution. 

It need hardly be mentioned, that to write cor- 
rectly and read with propriety, a certain amount 
of the principles of grammar, logic, and rhetoric 
are essential ; but these may easily be taught by 
oral instruction during the pupil's progress in 
English composition. 

Next to our own tongue, that which, from its 
utility and universality, claims most attention is 
the French. This language is spoken in so many 
countries of Europe, and has become so generally 
studied among the respectable classes of English 
society, that it appears indispensable that it should 
be begun early and studied assiduously, so as to 
furnish each pupil by the time he leaves school 
with a double instrument of thought and ex- 
pression, as well as a convenient medium of 
communication with the different countries of 
Europe with which our commercial intercourse 
connects us. 
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If time permit, or the pupil's taste lie in that 
direction, a knowledge of German may be super- 
added to that of French. This language re- 
commends itself to our consideration by the strong 
affinity it has to our own, and by the rich fund 
of literature and science which it lays open to its 
readers. 

For the purposes of commercial education, as 
well as for the general culture of the faculty of 
language, the French and German would be quite 
sufficient ; but the kind of school which we con- 
template, though comparatively moderate in ex- 
pense, would probably include the sons of pro- 
fessional gentlemen, to whom a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek would be indispensable. In such 
cases a compromise must be made, and certain 
other studies relaxed to furnish time for the ac- 
quirement of these languages, which however for 
their own sake, as well as for the interests of 
humanity, should not be begun too early, nor 
studied too exclusively. With reference to those 
whose probable destination may not require 
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them to apply themselves to the ancient lan- 
guages while at school, it may be suggested, that 
the foundation that has been laid in English, 
strengthened by the French and German studies, 
will enable them at any subsequent period to com- 
mence and prosecute with facility and success the 
study of Greek or Latin, or any other language 
that circumstances may render it expedient to 
acquire. 

5. Arts. 
Drawing is a department of education whose 
nature and tendency seem much misapprehended, 
and whose utility is consequently much under- 
valued. If the word drawing signified merely 
what is frequently understood by it, viz. an ability 
to copy pictures, I should not feel disposed to 
advocate so earnestly its general use in education ; 
but viewing it as the power of rightly observing 
and accurately delineating the varied, beauteous, 
and ever-changing appearances of nature, it be- 
comes an agent of the highest importance in 
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intellectual culture. The habit of acute and 
diligent observation, which it necessarily en- 
courages, renders it a powerful co-operator with 
the object lesson in improving the perceptive 
powers, and furnishing an extensive fund of facts 
and phenomena on which, at a proper time, the 
reflecting and reasoning faculties may be exer- 
cised. 

Drawing may also be considered as an im- 
portant auxiliary to verbal language. Its utility 
in this respect is very considerable, as it frequently 
enables an individual, by means of a few strokes 
of the pencil, to render instantly intelligible that 
which even with the assistance of a full de- 
scription would otherwise remain obscure. Inde- 
pendently of this it tends to cultivate agreeable 
feelings and a correct taste, by accustoming the 
mind to dwell on the sublime, the beautiful, and 
the appropriate, which are everywhere exhibited 
to a diligent observer of nature. 

Connected with drawing, both in its intrinsic 
value, and in the manner in which it is usually 
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regarded, is Music. It has been too frequently 
the custom to consider music as a mere accom- 
plishment, or a trifling amusement for a leisure 
hour; but it may be justly asked, why should 
not every one be enabled to experience the 
heart-soothing, or spirit-stirring effects which 
music is capable of producing. Every one 
that is endowed with the faculty of hearing 
is capable of enjoying to a certain extent the 
pleasures of melody, and this enjoyment is 
susceptible of considerable increase in proportion 
as a knowledge of its principles and a taste for 
its beauties are cultivated. From long experience 
I infer that there are few children who cannot be 
taught to sing a simple air with tolerable correct- 
ness, or to join with others in producing harmony. 
That the exercise is a source of delight to children 
is well known to all who have observed its effect 
upon them, nor should it be forgotten that it 
supplies an agreeable relaxation from severer 
studies, and thus refreshes both teacher and 
pupils. Until lately we had no Manual to aid 
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our instructions in this delightful art. This de- 
sideratum was however supplied a few years 
since in a work by Mr. W. E. Hickson, entitled 
the " Singing Master/ 9 in which a considerable 
number of popular airs were selected, harmonised 
for three voices, and set to words embodying such 
thoughts and feelings as the child's nature can 
respond to, and thus enabling it to sing with the 
understanding and the heart, as well as with the 
voice. The continued repetition of the musical 
scales and intervals is too great an imposition 
upon the patience of young children, and the 
music that was to be had, was either above 
their comprehension, or the accompanying words 
were so remarkably trivial, or grossly immoral, 
as to be totally unfit for their perusal. I cannot 
therefore, as a teacher, refrain from publicly ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments to Mr. Hickson 
for the benefit he has conferred on the cause of 
education by this publication, as well as for the 
zeal and ability which he has displayed in his lec- 
tures and private efforts to elevate, through the 
medium of music, the moral standard of society. 
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Pestalozzi regarded music as one of the most 
effective aids in moral education, as exercising a 
most marked and beneficial influence on the 
feelings, and as most efficient in preparing the 
mind for the best impressions. " The effect of 
music in education, " he observes, " is not only 
to keep alive a national feeling, it goes much 
deeper. If cultivated in the right spirit, it strikes 
at the root of every bad feeling, of every un- 
generous or mean propensity, of every notion 
unworthy of humanity. Experience has long 
since proved that a system, proceeding upon the 
principle of sympathy, would be imperfect were 
it to deny itself the assistance of that powerful 
means of the culture of the heart. Those schools, 
or those families, in which music has retained the 
cheerful and chaste character, which it is so im- 
portant that it should preserve, have invariably 
displayed scenes of moral feeling, and conse- 
quently of happiness, which leave no doubt as to 
the intrinsic value of that art which has sunk 
into neglect, or degenerated into abuse, only in 
the ages of barbarism or depravity. " 

f 2 
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6. Physical Exercises. 
There now remains bat one more of the means 
of education on which I purposed to speak, 
namely, Physical Exercise. Objections have oc- 
casionally been made to Gymnastic exercises on 
two grounds: — They have been said to bean- 
necessary, and they have been designated as dan- 
gerous to the health and safety of the pupils. 
Those who state them to be unnecessary conceive 
that the common games, in which boys occupy 
their leisure time, will be sufficient to develope 
their muscular system. It must, however, have 
been observed that there are many children, who 
most require exercise, are least disposed to take 
it, and there are many others brought up in 
towns and cities, who have not sufficient oppor- 
tunity. Walking and running are insufficient to 
develope the various muscles of the body : a very 
small number is brought into use, and some are 
allowed to wither and become nearly extinct for 
want of appropriate exercise. If on some ex- 
traordinary occasion a person is cajlecj upon to 
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exercise muscles, which have been suffered to fall 
into disuse he feels intense pain sometimes for 
several days, and frequently commits an irre- 
parable injury on his frame by his unusual exer- 
tion. In a systematic course of Gymnastic exer- 
cises not only are corporeal vigour and activity 
evolved to an extent which most people know 
only by report, but individuals learn correctly to 
estimate their own strength and employ their 
powers judiciously for accomplishing their pur- 
poses. This method of cultivating the physical 
powers has also the collateral advantage of 
furnishing opportunities for practical instruction 
in anatomy and physiology, and leads the child 
to accumulate much valuable information re- 
specting his own constitution, and the means of 
preserving and improving his health. 

With respect to the danger attending these 
exercises, it must be attributed entirely to the 
abuse of this most valuable means of bodily 
culture, and therefore is equally applicable to 
every kind of exercise. If children were left 
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wholly to themselves after being initiated in some 
difficult exercise on apparatus prepared for them, 
they might in their eagerness to surpass each 
other inflict an injury upon themselves, but when 
exercised gradually under the eye of a leader, 
who is interested in their safety as well as their 
advancement, I have no hesitation in affirming 
that the danger incurred is much less than that 
which is risked in many athletic games to which 
usually no objections are made. 

" If the physical advantage of gymnastics is 
great and incontrovertible, the moral advantage 
is as valuable ; when well conducted, they essen- 
tially contribute to render children not only 
cheerful and happy, which for moral education 
are all-important points, but also promote 
among them a certain spirit of union and a 
brotherly feeling, which is most gratifying to the 
observer. Habits of industry, openness, and 
frankness of character, personal courage, and a 
manly conduct in suffering pain, are among the 
natural and constant consequences of an early 
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and a continued practice of exercises on the 
gymnastic system*." 

Another exercise of great value, as a means of 
preserving health and creating practical ability 
of a highly useful character, is swimming . It is 
almost superfluous to argue in favour of a mode 
of exercise, the utility of which is so obvious. 
Its tendency to encourage and promote cleanli- 
ness, the ability it confers of being serviceable 
to our fellow-creatures in cases of danger, and 
the confidence which it gives its possessor while 
travelling on the water, are advantages of no 
trifling value. This art might be learned in 
a bath twelve or fifteen feet long by four in 
breadth, and if the water were rendered slightly 
tepid, it would overcome much of that repug- 
nance that is frequently felt by young children, 
and enable the timid and the weakly to adopt a 
practice that the ancients justly considered of the 
first importance as a means of preserving health 
and invigorating the constitution. 



* Pestalozzi's Letters on Early Education. 
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Riding, dancing, drilling, &c. will tend further 
to render the body strong, supple, active, and 
graceful, and help to counteract the injurious 
effects that arise from too closely continued 
mental application. 

As an additional means of health, utility, and 
enjoyment, I would further propose that the ge- 
nerality of the pupils should spend an hour or 
two daily in gardening or agricultural occupa- 
tions. This is by no means a novelty on the Con- 
tinent, nor is it without precedent in this country, 
but as it may appear extraordinary to those who 
have not previously reflected on it, it may not be 
useless to state some of the reasons for its intro- 
duction. In the first place it may be observed 
that gardening is an occupation that the majority 
of mankind is fond of; it has ever been con- 
sidered as the most healthy employment in which 
an individual can be engaged; it is, moreover, 
the fundamental means by which the human race 
is nourished and preserved. Without considering 
any advantages directly derivable from it, it 
seems but reasonable that every one should have 
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some knowledge of the principles of agriculture . 
and gardening, with their connection with the 
sciences of chemistry and botany. Surely it 
ought, and the time is approaching when it will 
be considered a disgrace to an educated person 
to be ignorant of the mode in which the various 
necessaries and conveniences of life are raised, or 
to be unable to distinguish one vegetable from 
another till brought to the table. It is not, how- 
ever, on the ground of utility alone that I would 
urge the propriety of this practice, it is highly 
serviceable in the developement of intelligence 
and moral principle. The necessity .for pre- 
paring the ground, sowing the seed, attending to 
the culture, and waiting for the harvest, en- 
courage habits of industry, care, forethought, 
and patience that are invaluable in every situation 
of life, at the same time they elevate the mind to 
a due consideration of the kind providence of 
the Deity, and give ideas of his power and 
watchfulness over the interests and comfort of 
mankind more intense and real than can be 
obtained in any other way. Besides, when boys 
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have attained the age of thirteen or fourteen 
their active energies expend themselves either in 
close application to study, or in boisterous and 
often mischievous games in the play-ground, and 
even in the study. In both these cases a certain 
amount of out-door labour is extremely beneficial 
on the one side to furnish a stimulus to the mind 
by preserving the health and activity of the 
bodily organs, and on the other, by reducing the 
riotous exuberance of the animal spirits to a more 
moderate state, and inducing habits of useful 
application. When the weather is such as to 
prevent out-door exercise, the workshop and the 
covered gymnasium may be resorted to, to furnish 
that amount of physical exertion which is as es- 
sential to the acute and vigorous action of the 
mental faculties as it is conducive to the healthy 
action of the bodily organs and moral feelings. 



Having now slightly touched upon the various 
subjects for study and occupation which I con- 
sider necessary in education, it remains for me 
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to say a few words only in conclusion. I am fully 
aware that the remarks I have made are few and 
ill-arranged, compared with the vast importance 
of the subject, still I trust they are sufficient to 
point out the direction which our educative efforts 
should take, and the spirit that ought to preside 
over our exertions. I have not formally an- 
nounced principles, but have rather endeavoured 
to illustrate educational practice by drawing at- 
tention to modes of culture and to motives in 
education which have been too much neglected. 
If there be one principle in education which 
deserves more attention than the rest it is this, 
that a relationship of affection should constantly 
subsist between the pupil and the educator, so 
that instead of the degrading motive of fear, or 
the not less unworthy motives of vanity or awi- 
bition there should be substituted a Love which 
never fails — that the better feelings of the child 
should be elicited by the affectionate treatment 
of his teacher, whose attachment to him, or at 
least, whose deep interest in his welfare, should 
evince itself in kindly actions which speak a 
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language rarely misunderstood by children, and 
more potent in influencing the Will than the 
most refined and fervid eloquence. 

If we compare an education begun and carried 
forward in this spirit, with that which commonly 
prevails, we shall no longer wonder that our re- 
sults are so far below our expectations. 

The principal motives that have been appealed 
to in education, viz. fear, avarice, and ambition, 
are more likely to dispose the child to a vicious 
than lead to a virtuous course of life. I repeat, 
then, if we would have such results as our 
anxious exertions might warrant us in expecting, 
we must no longer be satisfied with a partial de- 
velopement, we must no longer exalt the intellect 
at the expense of the feelings — but the whole 
being, moral, physical, and intellectual, must be 
contemporaneously and harmoniously evolved, 
cultivated, and improved ; and in order that this 
may be effectually accomplished more attention 
must be paid to the qualifications of educators. 

One great obstacle to the adoption of the plans 
recommended in this essay, is the great difficulty 
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of procuring teachers possessed of that high 
moral character, that general acquaintance with 
nature and art, and that knowledge of the human 
mind, which are absolutely essential to success. 
Excellent instructors in languages, in mathe- 
matics, in drawing, in fact in every department of 
science and art, may be readily obtained; but 
few, very few, can be found who understand the 
art of leading children, by reason and affection, 
to the attainment of knowledge and the practice 
of virtue. This, no doubt, would be partially re- 
medied by the establishment of Normal Schools, 
in which persons, qualified by nature and dispo- 
sition, might be instructed in the art of teaching, 
and trained to that state of mind required in one 
who would aspire to the high office of educator. 

But, were this effected, still much would remain 
to be accomplished before school education could 
stand on a firm and sufficient basis. The remune- 
ration of teachers must be increased, and their sta- 
tion in society elevated, before we can expect men 
of talent to devote the same degree of energy and 
industry to education as is bestowed upon other 
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professions. The greatest self-denial, an ardent 
love of the profession, and a thorough concep- 
tion of the dignity of the employment, derived 
from the highest motives, are requisite to enable 
a teacher successfully to combat the frowardness, 
hastiness, obstinacy, and indolence, which he will 
necessarily have to encounter. 

Under these circumstances, what then is to be 
done? Must we rest satisfied with things as 
they are, because it is difficult to remove them ? 
This conclusion would hardly be satisfactory in 
the most trifling affairs of life, much less then 
must it be admitted in the most important of all 
human considerations. No ! let every one arouse 
himself to a due consideration of the vast im- 
portance of the subject — let an increased atten- 
tion be given to early culture — let the character 
and attainments of candidates for educational 
employment be strictly scrutinised — let schools 
be immediately instituted for the instruction of 
teachers — and let teachers receive that respect 
and consideration in society, which the sacred 
and influential nature of their functions demands 
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and on which their utility in a great measure 
depends — then may we expect, not only im- 
provement in our schools and colleges, but a 
general progression of society, founded on an 
imperishable basis — then, and not till then, can 
we reasonably hope that the divine principles 
and holy precepts of Christianity will assume 
and maintain a more practical tendency, and men 
will learn that there is a more elevating pursuit, 
a nobler end than the acquirement of wealth or 
the possession of power. But, whatever im- 
provements may take place in scholastic educa- 
tion, their effects will be considerably modified, 
and, in many instances, rendered unavailable, 
unless due care and consideration be bestowed 
on infancy and early childhood — we must begin 
with the beginning, for with mothers it rests — to 
an extent of which they have no adequate con- 
ception, whether the child shall ultimately become 
virtuous or vicious, vigorous or sickly, intelligent 
or stupid. How powerful, then, are the reasons 
which demand an extension and right direction 
of female education ! 
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But I find I am treading in a path, which, if 
followed with that zeal and enthusiasm which it 
would unavoidably call forth, would carry me far 
beyond the limits I have prescribed to myself in 
this brief essay. I therefore conclude at once in 
the words of Pestalozzi, that "he who would 
effectually and permanently benefit the cause 
of education should lend every possible assist- 
ance to the accomplishment of that one grand 
and essential preliminary — The Education op 
Mothers." 



finis. 
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